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The lament of the Virgin at the Crucifixion of Christ is a theme 
which can be traced throughout Greek tradition, from at least 
the sixth century to the present day. It is also found in a wide 
variety of sources: in the hymns and liturgy of the Orthodox 
Church, in prose homilies, in learned and vernacular poetry, 
and in modern folk songs from most areas of the Greek- 
speaking world. We therefore have an opportunity to examine 
how different writers and poets responded to a single theme 
over a period of nearly fifteen centuries. 

E. de Martino has argued that the figure of the Mater 
Dolorosa was introduced by the Church fathers to absorb and 
eradicate pagan elements in lamentation, deriving the western 
vernacular planctus Mariae from Latin learned tradition, and 
characterizing them as indicative of the decline of ancient pagan 
lamentation, since the new, Christian ethos eventually pre- 
dominated.' This view of the general evolution of our theme 
is hardly supported by the Greek evidence. First, the early 
Church fathers who attack pagan lamentation as un-Christian 
do not themselves develop the theme of Mary’s grief; on the 
contrary, her fortitude is upheld as exemplary.” Secondly, from 
the earliest material in Greek, the human aspects of the situation 
are no less important than the theological or moral concerns. 


1. E. de Martino, Morte e pianto rituale nel mondo antico. Dal lamento pagano al 
pianto di Maria (Turin, 1958), pp. 334—44. 
2. See Basil, De gratiarum actione, MPG, XXXI, 232. 
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Nor is it possible to draw a sharp distinction between the types 
of material: from the sixth century onwards, the laments show a 
remarkable degree of interaction of religious, learned, and 
popular elements, the most striking differences being in 
language, style, and tone rather than in content. Finally, the 
Virgin’s lament should be seen within the context of a wider 
tradition of laments on biblical themes, such as the laments 
of Abraham and Sarah for Isaac,’ the lament of Jephtha’s 
daughter,* and the laments on Adam's fall from Paradise.’ In 
the best examples of these laments, the infusion of popular 
elements into religious themes provides a new dimension; 
hence the relationship between learned, religious, and popular 
literature is dynamic, not static, and hardly indicative of decline. 
My method will be to examine the most important examples 
of the Virgin's lament, indicating the common features as well 
as individuality of treatment, and to enquire to what extent 
they can be said to draw on a common tradition. A strictly 
chronological order is precluded by the difficulty of dating 
much of the material. I shall therefore discuss texts in the 
following six parts: Romanos and Byzantine hymns, the 
Epitaphios Threnos, the homilies and the learned drama Christos 
Paschon, the apocryphal Acta Pilati, the vernacular threnoi of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, and the modern folk songs. 


I. Romanos and Byzantine hymns 


The story of the Crucifixion as told in the Gospels contains no 
reference to Mary's lament. St. John mentions Mary, her sister 
Mary, wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene as 'standing by 
the Cross', but not a lament.5 St. Luke refers to a crowd of 


3. A lament for Isaac, which Abraham might have uttered if he had not 
been a just man, is mentioned in several early homilies. See Gregory of Nyssa, 
De deitate filii et spiritus sancti, MPG, XLVI, 553—76, and S. 1. Mercati, S. Ephraem 
Syri Opera (Rome, 1915), I, p. 4, for a complete list of references. Gregory's 
planctus is closely based on a poetic homily which is attributed to Ephraem, 
Mercati, op. cit., pp. 43-83, but probably of Greek and not of Syriac origin. 
For Romanos’ kontakion on the same theme, see Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, I, 
pP: 138-65, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons (Sources Chrétiennes, 99, Paris, 
1964). 

4. See M. Alexiou and P. Dronke, ‘The lament of Jephtha's daughter: 
themes, traditions, originality’, Studi Medievali, XII, 2 (1971), 819-63. 

5. Texts are listed by H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur 
(Munich, 1971), pp. 189-90. 6. John 19:25—7, cf. 20:11. 
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people, including women, who followed Jesus and lamented 
him, but not to Mary.’ But from the very beginning, Byzantine 
tradition focuses attention on the human figure of Mary 
mourning her son. The earliest example which can be dated 
with certainty is Romanos’ kontakion, Mary at the Cross (sixth 
century). Romanos’ originality lies in his choice of dramatic 
setting and in his use of dialogue: Mary does not mourn Christ 
dying or dead on the Cross, but laments and challenges his 
decision on the way to Calvary. Her reactions to his justification 
of the Crucifixion are those of an ordinary mother, relevant and 
at the same time disturbing, since the tension between her 
rejection and acceptance of the Crucifixion is sustained until the 
end. 

Structurally and poetically, this hymn is one of the most 
exciting achievements of Byzantine literature. After the 
koukoulion, there follow seventeen ¢troparia which form the 
acrostic TOY TAITEINOY PQMANOY, and each troparion is 
concluded with the refrain ó víóc kai 0eóç uov. The hymn opens 
with an invocation in the proem to all people to join in praise of 
Mary, and concludes with a reaffirmation of praise in the light of 
suffering. The intervening troparia take the form ofa dialogue, in 
which Mary's laments are carefully balanced with Christ's 
replies. Her first lament extends over three verses: she asks 
where Christ is going, why he is hastening to his death, and 
implores him not to pass her by in silence (present). She never 
expected to see him in such straits, nor that those who only 
yesterday had strewn his path with palms would today be 
clamouring for his death, and she recalls with bitterness the 
promises of the apostles never to desert him (past. She 
concludes with a note of anger—even irony—that he dies alone 
and unjustly because he wishes to save mankind (present). In the 
next three verses, Christ gently asks Mary not to be carried away 
by emotion, like other women, reminding her of her unique 
position in the: church (present). He emphasizes that the 
Crucifixion is the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies (past), 
and renews his appeal to her not to lament, but to acclaim his 
decision (present). She protests that she can silence her emotion, 
but not her reason: his past miracles have shown that he can heal 


7. Luke 22:27-8. 
8. Romanos, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, IV, pp. 158-87. 
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the lame, the paralysed, and the blind, even raise the dead, 
without suffering death himself, so why need he die now to save 
mankind? M) ézetyov zpóc opayýv,/uù guijopc 0ávarov, ó vids 
Kai 0cóc uov, she cries out, almost accusingly. In reply to these 
two verses, Christ tells her, with a hint of impatience, that she 
has understood nothing of his teaching, pointing to the 
voluntary sickness of Adam and Eve in the past, and to their 
present misery in Hades, as proof of the necessity of man's 
healing and redemption through his Crucifixion (also two 
verses). Then the ground changes, as Mary neither accepts nor 
rejects his decision, but expresses, in a single verse of short, 
anxious questions, her fear that she will not see him again 
(future). In the three following verses, Christ assures her that she 
will be the first to see him when he rises on the third day, and 
that then she will cry out injoy that he has saved her forebears. By 
means of a complex medical metaphor of himself as physician, 
he describes the healing and redemption which the Cross will 
bring to all (future). The dialogue ends with a brief exchange, in 
which Mary's grief for the present is tempered with Christ's 
hope for the future. 
Although carefully structured, this hymn is not static. There is 
a probing and exploration of human emotion, which is brought 
into conflict with the theological standpoint, but ultimately 
reconciled with it. This conflict, expressed through the dialogue 
and also by the refrain, gives dynamic rather than formalistic 
meaning to the interweaving of the three corresponding planes 
of time, place, and situation: 


Past ——— Hades ——— Sin 
| | | 
Present —— — Earth ——— Suffering 
| | | 
Future ——— Paradise ———— Redemption 


As in the best of Romanos’ work, form is closely integrated with 
content.? 

The question of Romanos' originality is complex, and cannot 
be determined simply by tracing the sources ot isolated themes 
and phrases. A possible precedent, which Romanos may have 


9. For a more detailed analysis of the structure of this hymn, see M. 
Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 1974), pp. 142-5. 
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known and used, exists in a poetic homily attributed to 
Ephraem but surviving only in a Latin translation. In addition 
to the recurrent phrase Mi fili et mi deus, which is the same as 
Romanos’ refrain, the two works share certain similarities of 
expression and detail.'° But whatever Romanos’ debt to this 
homily, the influence of his kontakion on subsequent Byzantine 
tradition is indicated by the high proportion of motifs, themes, 
and formulae which recur not only in the hymns and liturgy, but 
also in the homilies and in some of the later vernacular threnoi.!! 


10. Ephraem, Lamentationes gloriosissimae Virginis super Passione Domini, ed. 
J. S. Assemani, S. Ephraem Syri, Opera Omnia (Venice, 1755), I, pp. 568-9. The 
passages common to Romanos are as follows: . . . Salvatoremque in ea (sc. 
Cruce) suspensum cernens, ... magno cum planctu, lamentisque dolore 
plenis exclamabat, dicens: Mi fili dulcissime, fili mi carissime, quo modo 
Crucem istam portas? Mi fili, et mi Deus . . . Mortuos ad vitam revocasti, 
paralyticum consolidasti, . . . Lazarum a monumento suscitasti foetidum, . . . 
lumen meum obscuratum est. The fact remains, however, that this text has 
much more in common with the later hymns than with Romanos. According 
to Dr. S. P. Brock, for whose advice on this and the Abraham and Isaac homily I 
am greatly indebted, it is unlikely that his piece is genuine Ephraem, nor can 
we assume that a Syriac original ever existed. 

11. Romanos, proem 2: aùtòv yàp kateióe Mapía eni ¢úłov kal &Aeyev; cf. 
Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, V, Transcripta 3—5, ed. C. Hoeg, H. Tillyard and 
E. Wellesz (Copenhagen, 1936), (hereafter cited as MMB], p. 186, no. 16: ñ 
8cortóxoc ézi otavpod xa0op@od ce yvuvóv xpeuáuevov, ibid. nos. 3, 18, 23, 27, 
29; Josephus Hymnographus, MPG, CV, 1345D and 1349D; Gpijvoc ríjc 
Úmepay(aç Ocorókou eic tay Ltatpwow tod Aecndtov Xpisrob, ed. M. 
Manousakas, ‘EAAnvixd zoujuata yià otatpwon toù Xpirob, Mélanges offerts à 
O. et M. Merlier (Paris, 1956), II, p. 65, l. 2: xai tov Zorñpa BAénovoa 
xpeudpevoy èv Q0Ào. 

—Romanos, refrain: ó víóc kai 0eóç uov; cf. MMB, nos. 4, 18, 29; Opfjvoc tç 
Ocoróxov, passim. 

—Romanos a’ 4—5: Io? mopeún, téxvov; Twoc yápiw tòv raybv ópóuov veAécic ;; 
cf. Christos Paschon, 454—6, ed. J. Brambs (Leipzig, 1885): Hù xij nopeun, rékvov; 
dc ánoAóunv: Exntt t(voc tov tayüv teAeic ópóuov; MMB, no. 27: Oluoi roù 
nopeüp, réKvov éuóv; 

—Romanos a’ 8: Adc uot Adyov, Adye, yù aiyàv napéA8nc ue ; cf. Christos Paschon, 
459-60; MMB, no. 4; Opivoc tic @eoróxou, l. 70: Aóc uot Aóyov, nayo—titate, 
ano röv adv xeiléov. 

—Romanos f' 1: Ovx rfAztiCov, tékvov, èv roúrotç ióciv oe; cf. MMB, no. 26: odx 
HAniCov èv roÚroiç Karióely ae, © Yié. 

—Romanos y' 2-9: ob ovvépyetat oot Métpoc . . . ëÀuré ce Oóuac ...of hào è 
nad, of otxeiot kal viol... noù elow dptt;; cf. MMB, no. 16; Germanus Patr., In 
dominici corporis sepulturam, MPG, XCVIII, 276A: Of pioi xal of nAnatov, noù; 
IIo) ciow oi y0ëç óepano8vjjaxew KkauyÓuevou;; Acta Pilati, ed. C. Tischendorf, 
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Most important of all, the situation in the homily, as in some of 
the later Byzantine laments, is less dynamic: Mary laments 
Christ dead on the Cross, hence there can be no dialogue and no 
conflict. The extensive dialogue between Mary and Christ, in 
which the details are all part of his whole conception of the 
conflict, is therefore exclusive to Romanos. 

After Romanos, Mary’s lamentation is taken up ina series of 
ninth-century ¢roparia, attributed to Leo VI," and in the work of 
Joseph the Hymn-writer (tc. 886).* These hymns are known as 
Stavrotheotokia, and on the whole they show a close dependence 
on Romanos and few new ideas. They are shorter and less 
dramatic than Romanos’ kontakion, the transition from lam- 
entation to acclamation being too sudden to be convincing. 
In the following example, Mary protests, as in Romanos, at the 
failure of Peter and the disciples to stand by Christ, and then 
immediately asks him to rise again so that she can be glorified 
with him: I 


'Apx(porov dnavyaoua tic matpixhc aov óóGnc, “Hite ddute, i) 
Ocoróxoc ézi oravpob xa0op@od oe yvuvòv kpeuáuevov Oç 
karáxpitov éleewac áztoópero:—Oiuoi tékvov éuóv, oluoi tò 
pç tov kóouov, mOc nénovOac; poupaia yàp óewij ue 
Óiakóz tei, tà onAdyyva Kai thy kapó(av TITPÓOKEL ópàoav ge 
vekpàóv dzvouv dladov thy tov ázávrov Conv. Oluoi nç oè 
Kalvwer A(80c; rác óë kal tapos óéCevai r)v tic coplac mnyñv; 
IloU IIérpoc óv hydanoag kal ot Aoinoi ua0nraí cov; Móvoc, 
Yié uov, Ovijoxerg távtoc óc nfováf0nc. Aià ueyáAvvóv ue 
thv texovoay oe, Aóye, Th ávaatáaei aov, kal robç Üuvobvrág 
oov tà 7ttá0n oaov uç óc evonAayxvoc. 

(Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, pp. 186—7 no. 16). 


Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1853), p. 285: [ob oi ua8nrat oov oi kavYduevoi 
avvaztoOvjjakei oot; [Tov of napa aod la0évrec; 
Other common themes include the ingratitude of the Jews, the appeal to all to 
join in praise and lamentation, the salvation of Adam (hymns), Mary’s 
reference to Christ’s miracles, Christ’s appeal to Mary not to weep, and the 
confusion of the elements at the Crucifixion. The fact that the closest verbal 
similarities occur in strophes a'-y' suggests that these were the most familiar. 
For the tendency of the later kontakaria to include only the proem and the first 
few strophes, see Romanos, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, I, pp. 23-32. 
12. MMB, V, pp. 165-206, nos. 1-29. The hymns are not now in use. 
18. MPG, CV, 1345-49. 
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There is some brilliance and pathos in the imagery, and in the 
series of antitheses and rhetorical questions,!* but the overall 
effect is effusive. In one hymn, which takes the form of a brief 
dialogue between Mary and the dying Christ, there are some 
close verbal echoes of Romanos, but Christ’s plea to Mary not to 
weep lacks force, since she has posed no challenge: 


—lIlaboai ddupouévn, uýtņnp èuý, O0cacauévg ue èv ¿úl@ 
npocnAoóucevov nò töv napavóuov. óéóoka yàp éuavróv 
ékovatoc ma@eiv. "Avec töv óakpóov. 
—Tíc 0ecopóv tékvov èv áóik(a ov ovvéyetat; dAlad dváotg&i 
Ka@ac elmac èk tov tdpov, Yié, èv à xaípovsca kpáto 
navrodtvape kai áxatáAgnre, Küpie, óóca aoi. 

(Ibid., p. 180 no. 11). 


In general, we may detect in these hymns a tendency to isolate 
Mary's grief from the wider and deeper context of the 
Crucifixion, and a concentration upon sentiment which renders 
it pathetic—almost self-centred—rather than tragic. Mary lacks 
the individuality and profound humanity of Romanos’ 
character. But, although inferior from a literary point of view, 
hymns such as these seem to have occupied an important place 
in Byzantine tradition. Of the themes and phrases which can be 
traced in later tradition back to Romanos, by far the greatest 
number occurs in the hymns; and of the themes and phrases 
occurring in the hymns but not in Romanos, many are found in 
the liturgy, the homilies, and in the vernacular threnot, while 
others occur in one or another but not in all three. In other 
words, the hymns contain a high proportion of common 
elements.!5 


14. The type of question *How shall the tomb contain you?' occurs in later 
laments, and also in the folk songs lamenting the death of Digenis. Cf. Germ. 
Patr., MPG, XCVIII, 269C: ‘O uerpóv tòv oùpavòv omi&auj, nóc ónépxn 
tpinnyvv rágov;; “Agua tic MeyáAnc Hapaakevfjc, A. Sakellarios, Tà Kunpiaxd 
(Athens, 1890-1), II, p. 85,1. 23: ó oüpavóc ‘ev oè xopei xi yñ ëv oë Baaráyvei; 
N. Politis, 'Axpirixà apata: ó Odvatoc toU Aryevij, Aaoypagta, I (1909) 253, ll. 
1-5: '0 Atyevic puxouaye’ ki ñ yñ tóve 1pouáoaei . . ./ xı rÀáka tov dvarpiyià 
nO Od róve oxendon,/ nàc Oa okenáoarn tov ditò TOR yc 10v üvtpeiwouévo; 

15.-—Joseph Hymn., MPG, CV, 1345D:aprotapévy të oraup@ aov, Kópie ; cf. 
MMB, nos. 2, 6, 10, 20, 26; Opijvoc rüç @eotóxou, l. 1: Haptotapévy th otavp@ ñ 
[footnote continued overleaf) 
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ndvayvoc llap80évoç. Ephraem, p. 568: Stans juxta crucem pura et immaculata 
virgo. This line, based onJohn 19.25, isfound inmany Latin hymns and planctus. 
See F. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen (Freiburg, 1854), 11, pp. 147-54- 

—MMB, no. 4: Oiuo: où pépw dpav ac ddixac eni ¿óÀou ; cf. nos. 6, 29, 23:76 
ékàv Ünouéveic énovetdtotov 0ávarov; Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1049A, 1348B; 
Acta Pilati, p. 283: m@ç ónouevó 0eopelv ae roiabra ráayovtra; Opijvoc tijc 
@eoróxou, |. 8: móc rouéveiç tov oravupóv; Sakellarios, |. 25: xai noc 
éxatadéytnkec ki eic róv oraupóv ávéfnc; 

—MMB, no. 6: Oiuoi yAvkirare Yié uov, cf. nos. 10, 16, 28, 29; Acta Pilati, p. 283 
(MS. C): Oiuot, oluot! yAvkürae vié; cf. Opivoc tic Georóxov, l. 7; Sakellarios, l. 
22: Q rékvov pov yAvkÜtatov Kal pac TÖV dupatidy pov. 

—]Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1349B: 'Pougaia rv o)v óijÀ0e xapóíav, 
xa8opóonc adv Yióv, dypavte Képn, HAovduevov èv edAq, xai má0n pépovta ; cf. 
MMB, nos. 20, 16: pougaia yàp dew) uè dtaxdnter tà onAdyyva, Germanus 
Patr., MPG, XCVIII, 276C: ágíxero ñ poupaia-: óu:fatvei pov thy kapó(av. 
onapárrev rà onddyxva; Acta Pilati, p. 292: aórn &oriv pougaia rfric viv Kata civ 
puxny uov óiépyerai; Opijvoc tij; Ocoróxov, ll. 59761: `Q Zuucóv nav6aípaore, 
tóoà viv i) pougaia/ ñv uot note m=poégnoaç éxew eic tiv kapóíav./ 'Ióob poupaia 
xai ogayrj, vié uov kal 0eé uov; Ephraem, p. 568: O Simeon admirande, ecce 
jam gladius, quo cor meum trajiciendum praedixisti. Ecce gladium: ecce 
vulnus . . . Mors tua cor meum subiit: disrupta sunt mea viscera. See Luke 2. 
85. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1845D: Tov éavri)c uóoxov ñ áueuzroc óáuadic 
karióoboa (Aw dvapróuevov, Téxvov, éfóa áAaAayuQ ; cf. Epitaph. Threnos, YII, 
27: 'HóáuaAic róv udoyov èv ¿ól@ kpeuao6évra rÀáAaCev ópòoa. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1345D: ddtvac ánoguyoboa tà Tókq oov, viv 
dduvnpdc Katatpbyouat; cf. MMB, nos. 9, 4:.r@ç óóbvac gvyoboa èv áypávto 
gov tók% viv óósvov oùk ámrjAÀayuqi;; Georg. Nicomed., MPG, C, 1472D: Nov 
oov uóvn tdv riuíov onepráoxo nadav- uóvn apoóporépac aov tac 0óúvaç èv rj) 
euj cioépxouat kapó(a. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1348A: Küpióv oe tij (wig kal ópaiov dnexinoa 
xdddet Urép viobc áv8póov; cf. Symeon Metaphrastes, S. Mariae Planctus, 
MPG, CXIV, 209A: xai viv duopgoc xecioat, ó ópaioc mapa roc vioüc töv 
avOpdénwv; Acta Pilati, pp. 282-3: Kúpié pov, vié uov, noù tó KdAdog edu tig 
Hopphc oou;: Epitaph. Threnos, I, 8; Opfjvoc tijc @eoróxou, l. 40: IIob aov ró 
káAAoc w vid, roù aov ñ ópaiótnç; Aaoypagía, XI (1934), 252, l. 111: l'ióka p’, 
moù elv’ rà xáAAn aov, noù elv’ ñ duopgid cov; Ephraem, p. 568: Ubi modo 
forma tua ac decor, mi fili? 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1348A: ó dóvroc hioc, nàc &óvc Ctl, Aóye, 
tewdpevoc; cf. MMB, nos. 2, 16, 4: Tt éduc é£ ópðahuðv uov, ó fioc tic óótnc; 
Epitaph. Threnos, 1, go, Il, 25: Adverg ónò ybv, ifie tic óixaxooúvnç: ó0ev Å 
texoboa cedfun oë taic AUnaic éxAetner; Ephraem, p. 568: Sol suum obscuravit 
lumen. 

—MMB, no. 16: ópácav oe vexpóv dzvovv dAaAov thy tov ánávrov Cory; cf. 
Manousakas, 'Avékóoroi oríyot kal véoc abtéypapoc xóói Tob '[, ITAovataónvob, 
"A@nva, LXVIII (1965), p. 54, l. 14: dxvouv oë Bléxw, rékvov pov, tov roujri)v rob 
Kóguov. 
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II. The Epitaphios Threnos 

The Epitaphios Threnos is part of the liturgy still chanted on the 
evening of Good Friday. Little is known about its date and 
authorship, but according to a recent study, it probably existed 
in some form from as early as the ninth century, although it was 
not incorporated into the actual office until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, and some parts of it may well be even more 
recent.!® Its distinctive character lies not in the content, much of 
which can be paralleled in the hymns and homilies, but in the 
lyrical rather than narrative treatment of the material, and in the 
style. Mary’s grief is seen against the background of movement 
from suffering in the first stasis to acclamation and praise in the 
final stasis. The effect is cumulative, and depends, not on the 
conflict between the human and the divine, nor on 
characterization, but on the quality of the imagery. At first sight 
over-exuberant and repetitive, it achieves some internal 
cohesion by means of antitheses which emphasize various 
emotive aspects of Christ's descent to Hades. Christ is life, who 
by dying has put death to death: 


— H lon, rac 0vfjokeic; nöç kal rápq oikeic ; yoU 0avárovu tò 
Baotievov Aveic 5é, kal tov áóov todc vekpobc e¢aviotac. (I, 2) 
—'H (oi) èv tdp@ kareréOnc, Xpioté, kal Oavdt@ aov tov 


0ávatov dleoas kal ézfjyaoac tà kóauo riv Cory. (1, 6) 
—Tic (ofc thy mérpav èv koidía Aafàv ó náugayoc dónc 
éeéjueoev é aiivoc oÜc karénie vexpouc. (I, 29) 


Christ is light, or the sun, who by setting has plunged the earth 
and sky into darkness only to rise more brightly from Hades: 


— Qç pwrdc Avyví(a viv rj oàp¢ Tob Ocob nò yñv óc UNO uóóiov 


Kkpüntetai Kai Óvókei TOV v ôN okotaoyuóv. (I, 18) 
—'Q yapüc éxetvnc! à nohàñğç ñóovbç! ñomep todc èv &ón 
nenAfpaxac, èv ruOuéoipócáorpáyac Cogepoic. (1, 48) 


16. D. Pallas, Passion and Bestattung Christi (Miscellanea Byzantina 
Monacensia II, Munich, 1965), pp. 55ff.; cf. N. Tomadakis, Eicayoy?) eic thy 
BvCavriviv pidodoytay (grd ed., Athens, 1965), II, pp. 76-9; E. Pantelakis, Néa 
eykóyia roi 'Enivagíov èk awaitixod xyeipoypágov, Oeoroyia, XI (1996), 224—50, 
$10-29; Th. Xydis, 'Eykóyuia, Henpayuéva toù 0' BuCavrivoAoyikob Zuveóp(ou, 
HI (Thessaloniki, 1957, 277-87). 1 am indebted to Mr. G. Rakintzakis for 
several of the above references. 
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—"Q góc Tov d6pOaduav uov, yAukóratÓv pov tékvov, AOC rápo 
vov KaÀúrtn; (HI, 30) 


By his sleep in death, Christ will waken the dead from their 
sleep: 


—"Ynvoocac, Xpioté, tov puatCwov Ünvov èv táp% kai ñapéoç 
Ünvou ééfjyeipac rob rbç duaptiac tò tv dvOpadnwv yévoc. 

(II, 4) 

—"Ynvooac ikpóv kal é(ócocoac totic teOved@tac xai 

écavagtác écavéatgaac toic Ünvobvrac án ‘aid@voc, 'Aya0é. 

(II, 39) 


Nature imagery is more abundant, but at the same time more 
concrete here than elsewhere. Christ's unsurpassed physical 
beauty and youth, even in death, are expressed through 
metaphors and similes: he is like a seed of corn sown in the 
earth, whose fruit will raise the sons of Adam from the dead (I, 
29); the life-giving Vine has descended beneath the earth to 
make abundant the wine of salvation (II, 40). These images give 
greater immediacy to Mary's plea to all nature—mountains, 
valleys, and streams—to weep with her at the death of their God 
(I, 68), and to her cry in the final stasis which identifies Christ's 
death with the loss o spring: 


"Q yÀvkÓ uov čap, yAukÜratóv uou rékvov, nov čðv cov tò 
xáAAoc; , (HI, 17) 


The new and significant features of the Epitaphios Threnos, 
then, are the lyrical and almost mystical treatment of the theme, 
and the emphasis upon the figure of the weeping mother within 
the context of the universal lamentation of man and nature. 
Although the precise origins of the work are uncertain, it is 
probable that it evolved over several centuries, absorbing many 
old and popular associations of the theme which are not 
reflected to the same extent in the hymns. Because it continues to 
express feelings and attitudes about the Crucifixion deeply- 
rooted in the Greek people, it has retained its vitality to this day. 
Its impact is generally evident during the Holy Week liturgy, 
performed before the priest leads the procession of the entire 
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congregation round the parish, and it has also been con- 
siderable in modern Greek literary tradition. 


III. Learned influence: rhetoric and tragedy 


Some precedent for the freer treatment in the Epitaphios Threnos 
may be found in the homilies, which combine a new element, 
that of learned rhetoric, with the already established religious 
tradition. In his homily Jn SS. Mariam assistentem cruci, George of 
Nikomedeia (ninth century) introduces a long planctus, in which 
Mary wishes she could endure in his stead the pain of death, and 
begs Christ for a final word of comfort to remember in the 
future. In another homily, In dominici corporis sepulturam, 
sometimes attributed to Germanos I, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (eighth century), but more probably the work of 
Germanos II (c. 1175-1240), we find Mary wishing to descend 
with Christ to Hades.!9 In spite of the numerous motifs and 
phrases which can be paralleled elsewhere, the language and 
style belong to Byzantine learned prose rather than to religious 
poetry, as can be illustrated by the following example:?? 


—-"Eóuc, töv óg0aÀudv tò pac; oU ypeía pot Aowrüv töv 
óp8aÀuóÓv, troù Qotóc exAinovtos, Katathéw Tó roUtov Evuypov 


17. Its tone and imagery have influenced Varnalis’ poem, ‘H Máva rob 
Xpiorob, from Td pöç mo) xaler (grd ed., Athens, 1945), although the 
interpretation of Christ is totally different. The bereaved mother in Ritsos' 
'Envrágioc (Athens, 1936) mourns her son in terms similar to Mary. The 
structure and much of the content of the Good Friday liturgy is used by Elytis 
in his "At&iov éort (Athens, 1960), while in Sikelianos' poem Zrob óotov Aovká tò 
Movaatýpi (Aupixds Bíoc, III, Athens, 1947), the pagan, Christian, and 
contemporary associations of the theme are deliberately and explicitly fused. 

18. MPG, C, 1476A—77B (1473D). There is an elaborate piece of rhetoric on 
what Christ meant by his last words, ‘600 ó víóc oov and 'Ióoí ñ uńtnp cov, 
partly addressed to his audience, and partly in the form of a direct reply from 
Christ to Mary. 

19. MPG, XCVIII, 269B-77B (272B). Cf. Sym. Met, MPG, CXIV, 213C 
(wish for burial with Christ), Georg. Nicomed., MPG, C, 1472B (wish to 
endure pain in his stead). 

20. Cf. Eustathios Makrembolites, De Hysmines et Hysminiae amoribus, ed. P. 
le Bas in G. Hirschig, Erotici Scriptores (Paris, 1856), X, 881—2: “Hauov elyov tòv 
raióa, xal viv roù taióóckpuBévtoc, dvýłioç ñ uýtnp eyo. 'Aotýp pot maiç ékeivoc 
1epigaviic, áÀ)' ázrexpüfn, xal vod ápeyyic rv untépa ue Karé)ure. óc ñv uoi 
naic éxeivoc, dd’ áxeoBéoc0n, Kai viv èv oxdtet nopevouat. 
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eic rà Sdxpva. Kadintn td uoóío tod tdgov, ó dvéanepoc 
Aóxvoc olxlac Tic koouiki)c; ovykpufijoouaí got kal ý Avyvia. 
MPG, XCVIII, 269C-D 


Perhaps the clearest example of rhetorical influence on our 
theme is to be found in Symeon Metaphrastes' S. Mariae Planctus 
(end of tenth century), where great emphasis is given to the 
physical beauty of Christ. Mary begins with a series of contrasts 
between herself and Christ, the past and the present, all 
traditional to the lament?! She then praises his lifeless 
limbs one by one—head, forehead, cheeks, mouth, hands, side 
and feet, and asks what burial laments and funeral hymns are 
fitting for her son: 


—Kai yàp yeipec éuaí(, kal npiv fpegooupyn0Évra 
écunnpétnaav, kal viv kgóevouévo óouÀeúouogu,. `Q nmixpadv 
évragiàv! . .. XAiapoic éAovaáumv ce váuaow, Kai 0epuotépoc 
dptt katavtla ae toic óákpvow... 

MPG, CXIV, 216B-C 


These rhetorical figures have much in common with those 
fashionable in the learned romances. The narrative framework 
has been dispensed with altogether. 

Our second example of learned influence is the Christian 
tragedy, Christos Paschon. The play has long been the subject of 
discussion and controversy, and I can only attempt here to 
summarize some aspects which are relevant to the present study. 
The question of its date and authorship must still be regarded as 
uncertain, although scholarly opinion favours the view that it 
was written in the eleventh or twelfth century, rejecting the 
attribution of some of the manuscripts and of the Suda to 
Gregory Nazianzen (fourth century)?? Hypotheses on its 
authorship are almost as numerous as scholarly discussions, 
and the play has been attributed variously to Apollinarios 


21. See Alexiou, The Ritual Lament, pp. 165-77. 

22. See A. Doering, De tragoedia Christiana, quae inscribitur. XPIZTO£Z 
MAZXQN (Barmen, 1864); K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Literatur (and ed., Munich, 1897), p. 749; I. Hilberg, Wiener Studien, VIII 
(1886), 282-314; K. Horna, Hermes, LXIV (1929), 429-31; F. Dólger, Die 
byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinsprache (Berlin, 1948), p. 16. 
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(fourth century), Gregory of Antioch (sixth century), John 
Tzetzes, Theodore Prodromos and Constantine Manasses 
(twelfth century), while others have defended the authenticity of 
the traditional attribution to Gregory. Among the latter is 
Venetia Cottas, who claims that the play is the source of all 
subsequent Passion Plays, western as well as Greek!25 A more 
objective case has been argued forcefully by A. Tuilier, both on 
general grounds, and on the basis of the manuscript tradition of 
Euripides which the play reflects; but his omission of any 
detailed analysis of language, style, and metre will leave many 
still unconvinced.?* 

The question of sources is easier to ascertain. Just over 
half the total number of 2,610 lines have been ‘lifted’ from 
ancient tragedies known to us (from seven plays of Euripides, 
from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Prometheus Bound, and from 
Lykophron’s Kassandra), and there are further borrowings from 
the Old and New Testaments and from the apocryphal gospels 
and acts. The play falls into three parts—Passion and Death, 
Christ at the Tomb, Resurrection—and is characterized by 
Tuilier as a trilogy. The central figure is Mary, not Christ. The 
uncompromisingly archaizing form has enabled the author to 
treat several motifs, found elsewhere in a variety of sources, with 
a degree of freedom which might otherwise have been 
unacceptable. For example, the cruel ingratitude of the Jews is 
referred to in all laments throughout Greek tradition, from 
Romanos to the modern ballads, but in the Christos Paschon 
Mary denounces and curses Judas in a lengthy speech, based 
mainly on lines from Euripides (272—846). The only parallel to 
Mary's curse is in the modern ballads, where she denounces 
Judas and the Jews, and curses the gipsy smith who forged the 
nails for the Crucifixion. Similarly with the suicide wish—she 
repeatedly longs for death as an escape from her own misery and 
despair, left alone without kinsfolk or friends (371-2, 756-8, 
887—903, 1330). Again, the lines are borrowed from Euripides, 
but it is significant that the suicide wish appears tentatively in the 
homilies, in the form of a remote hypothesis, more explicitly in 
one manuscript of the Acta Pilati, and persistently in all versions 


23. V. Cottas, Le théâtre à Byzance (Paris, 1931), pp. 244-9. 
24. A. Tuilier, Grégoire de Nazianze: La Passion de Christ, tragédie (Sources 
Chrétiennes 149, Paris, 1969), pp. 11-64. 
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of the modern ballads.?5 Finally, in lines taken from the Bacchae 
and from the apocryphal Protevangelium Iacobi, Mary implores 
Christ to rise from the dead, not for the sake of man’s salvation, 
as in the hymns and homilies, but so that the cruel slanders 
against her honour should be silenced by the manifestation of 
his divinity (1547—59).75 The inclusion of this apocryphal theme 
in the lament is, to my knowledge unique. 

The general significance of the play is twofold. First, whatever 
the date of composition, it is the earliest attempt in Greek to 
dramatize the events of the Passion, from the news of the final 
judgement on Christ after the Last Supper to the Resurrection. 
Whether such a learned presentation ever was or could have 
been successful on the stage is impossible for us to say. Second, 
the play includes motifs found also in the hymns, homilies, the 
Acta Pilati, the threnoi, and the modern ballads, and in spite of the 
archaizing language and classical exterior, the treatment of 
these motifs is closer to popular than to religious tradition. It 
would be mistaken to argue on the basis of these facts the 
influence of the Christos Paschon on later laments, or on the 
western Passion Plays. Rather they suggest that the relationship 
between the religious, learned, and popular traditions of the 
lament was one of interdependence. If a common link is to be 
postulated, it should probably be sought in the Acta Pilati. 


IV. The Acta Pilati 


The second recension of the Gospel of Nikodemos, known as 
the Acta Pilati, is of crucial importance. It survives in three 
manuscripts, two of the fifteenth century and one later.?' Several 
scholars have assumed that the laments in this recension are as 

25. Acta Pilati, p. 285: xopic aob, vié uov, tf éyd yevijoouai; nàc (joo xoplc 
aov; (MSS. A and B); . . . Aouróv aiv ool Oavoipai!(MS. C). For her complaint 
that she has no family (Christos Paschon, 756-8), cf. Sym. Met., MPG, 
CXIV, 213B: ó xatiip uov Kai 4 uýtnp pov éyxatédindy ue, od óé ue npoocAafov ; 
Opivoc tic Ocorókov, ll. 74-6: oÚk čyw nod tiv kegaAv xAivat, vié uov, 
óÀoc/oUk ëy@ dAdov avyyevi, natépa ñ untépa/h dóecÀpóv 0 dócÀgiv 
napauv6ijaaa0at ue; Ephraem p. 568: Non alius mihi superest cognatus pater 
vel mater, frater aut soror, qui animum mihi reddant. 

26. See Protevangelium Iacobi, 13-16, ed. Tischendorf, pp. 24-80. 

27. See Tischendorf, Evangelia Apokrypha, pp. LXXII-LXXIII: Venetus 
Marcianus class. II, cod. CLI (A), copied at Mt. Sinai, date unknown but 
probably late; Paris. Nat. 808 (B); Ven. Marc. class. II, cod. LXXXVII (C), 
origins unknown but both fifteenth century. 
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early as the fifth century, and that they are the source of all later 
laments in Greek, including Romanos’ kontakion.?? Yet none of 
the laments appears in the earlier recension, the Gesta Pilatt, 
which, according to M. R. James, originated in the fourth 
century, and to which the Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, and Latin 
versions conform.?? The second recension is generally agreed to 
be a late and diffuse working-over of the first, and E. Henneke 
points out that the use of the term Theotokos argues a post- 
Ephesos date, suggesting that it is, in fact, ‘much later’, with 
some ‘not very skilful additions'.3? Since the three manuscripts 
diverge considerably in the text of the laments, can we assume 
that, in the form in which we have them, they are much older than the 
manuscripts themselves, since this type of material was 
particularly prone to interpolation? This is not to say that there 
were no laments in the Acta Pilati until the fifteenth century, 
rather that the tradition did not remain static. 
The sequence of events is narrated as follows. John, leaving 
the scene ofthe Crucifixion, seeks Mary and asks why she has not 
‘come to see what is happening to her son, telling her that the 
Jews have taken him to be crucified. Weeping and in a state of 
dizziness, she goes with John, together with Martha, Mary 
Magdalene and Salome. Reaching the crowd of people near the 
Cross, she asks John which is her son. He points to Christ, with a 
crown of thorns upon his head and his hands bound. Mary 
swoons. When she recovers, she utters her first lament, short in 
MSS. A and B (containing the three familiar motifs: "Where is 
your beauty?’, ‘How can I bear to see you suffer thus?’, and 
"What have you done to deserve this from the Jews?’), but 
considerably more diffuse in MS. C, which says she ‘rages like a 


28. G. Millet, Recherches sur l'iconographie de l'évangile aux XIV, XV et XVI 
siècles, d’après les monuments de Mistra, de la Macédonie et du Mt.-Athos (Paris, 
1960), pp. 489ff; N. Livadaras in N. Tomadakis, 'Pouavob rob MeAoóo0 6uvot, 
éxóibópevoi èx maruax@v xoótkov (Athens, 1954), IL, p. 154; D. Pallas, Passion 
und Bestattung Christi, p. 52. A. C. Mahr, in his reconstruction of the 
fragmentary Cypriot Passion Play (c. 1270), actually interpolates the text ofthe 
apocryphal laments into the play, where a lament is indicated by the stage 
instructions, but no text is given; Mahr, The Cyprus Passion Cycle (Notre Dame, 
Ind., 1947), pp. 34, 194, 198, 202. 

29. M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 94, 115. 

go. E. Henneke and W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha (London, 
1968), L, pp. 448-9. 
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lioness'. The Jews push her aside, and Christ is nailed to the 
Cross. Seeing him, Mary says (in MSS. A and B) ‘My son, my 
son!’, at which Christ turns to her and points to John, saying 
‘Behold thy son!’ and to John ‘Behold, thy mother!’, as in the 
Gospel of St. John. MS. C has interpolated an extensive lament, 
containing a series of rhetorical questions (such as ‘Where are 
the promises made to me by Gabriel ?’), and ending with the 
complaint that she has nowhere to go, and wishes to die with 
Christ. A further lament occurs after Christ has spoken from the 
Cross, in which Mary first reproaches the disciples for their 
cowardice (rather more aggressively than she does in the hymns 
and homilies), then prays to the Cross to bend down so that she 
can embrace and kiss her son for the last time. This theme also 
occurs in the homily attributed to Ephraem, in the vernacular 
threnoi and the modern ballads, and in the western planctus and 
Passion Plays.?! Again, Mary is pushed aside. Her final lament is 
spoken later, at the tomb, where she says, as in the hymns and 
homilies, ‘Who shall stay my tears, if not you yourself when you 
rise on the third day?’ (MSS. A and B). MS. C gives the 
following: 


—Evyaptiota, vié pov, tov ñÀ(ou aov Ti ánnuavpón, Kai ti)c 
yg Ott éoyíc0n Kai èpofýðn, kal ai métpar [sic] didti 
èppáyņnoav ióàv tiv ávouíav tav duviuwv 'louóa(ov. 


It would be difficult to prove that all these laments are as old 
as the fifth century. With the exception of the swoon (also 


31. Acta Pilati, p. 285: Kiivov øtavpé, tva mepikañoboa tov vidv pov 
katagitijow tàv éudv vióv; cf. Ephraem, pp. 568-9: Tu mihi, jam Crux 
sanctissima, lignumque benedictum, decumbe: ut dilectissimi filii mei, ac Dei 
mei plagas exosculer, . . . ut filii mei corpus amplectar; Opivoc rijc @eoróxou, 
ll. 84—7: KAivov, oraupé, raváyte, xAivov thv kopugijv aov,/otavpeé ravayiórare, 
¿úÀov eüAoynuévov,/tva pidijaw tac nÀgyác vied uov kai 0cob uov,/lva nepinAaxh- 
owpat oua tod '[nooü uov; 'Apxeiov IIóvtov, X (1950), 133, |. 44: Zravpé uov, 
kAlakov yaueAá, oraupé uov, xAtakov káto. In western tradition the motif may 
be traced to Venantius Fortunatus (d. 610), Hymn to the Holy Cross, ed. C. Blume 
and G. M. Dreves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, L (Leipzig, 1902), p. 71, no. 66, 
v. 9: Flecte ramos, arbor alta,/tensa laxa viscera. . . . It also occurs, in a form 
remarkably close to the Greek examples, in the thirteenth-century Laus de 
Passione Iesu de cruce, cited by S. Sticca, The Latin Passion Play: its origins and 
development (New York, 1970), p. 151. I am grateful to Peter Dronke for his 
advice on the western material. 
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common in western medieval tradition and in the modern 
ballads), all the themes can be paralleled elsewhere. The 
laments, especially those in MS. C, show some stylistic affinities 
with the homilies and the Epitaphios Threnos and some 
similarities with the Christos Paschon and the vernacular threnoi, 
but the sequence and detail of the narrative is strikingly close 
to the modern ballads, as we shall see. In addition to the evi- 
dence provided by the manuscript tradition for extensive 
interpolation, there are indications in MS. C of linguistic forms 
demonstrably closer to the medieval vernacular than in either 
of the other manuscripts.?? The popular character of the work 
is also evident in the presentation of the laments within the 
narrative—almost dramatic—framework: the scene changes 
swiftly from Mary’s house to the crowds around the Cross, then 


32. Acta Pilati, p. 282: ddiyoptynoe kai ëmeoev èč óníoo eic tùv yv, kai &kevro 
txavav dpav; cf. O. Cremaschi, ‘‘‘Planctus Mariae": Nuovi testi inediti’, 
Aevum, XXIX (1955) 482: in terra cecidi/in terra corrui,/propter 
magnitudinem angustie; W. Lipphardt, ‘Studien zu den Marienklagen: 
Marienklagen und germanische Totenklage',  Beitrüge zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, LVIII (1934), 419. The gesture of swooning in 
association with lamentation is considered to be medieval in origin by K. 
Gierden, Das altfranzésische Alexiuslied der Handschrift L: eine Interpretation unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt von Trauer und Freude (Untersuchungen zur romanischen Philologie, 
I (Meisenheim am Glan, 19671), pp. 53-4. 

33. Morphology: third person plural endings of the present tense in -ovv 
instead of -ovat, óíóouv, p. 283, vout(ovv, p. 285. See G. Hadzidakis, Meoarwvixà 
xai Néa 'ÉAJAnrixd (Athens, 1905), I, pp. 35-8. Third person plural endings of 
the aorist in -acı instead of -av, rpooepépaat, p. 283. This phenomenon goes 
back to: the late Hellenistic koine. See G. Hadzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1892), p. 112. Syntax: use of masculine 
forms of participle and of certain adjectives for feminine: xAafov, rávrec, p. 
285, 0copóàv, ióóv, p. 292. This feature is common in the language of 
Romanos, and began in the koine. See K. Mitsakis, The Language of Romanos the 
Melodist (Munich, 1967), p. 306. Use of genitive instead of dative, and of 
accusative instead of genitive: eüyapicró rob Atov, . . . tic YS, p. 292, uerà 
‘Iwdvuny, p. 293. See Mitsakis, p. 140. Lexicology: rapazoveyévr, p. 285: the 
verb naparovò is medieval, and is not found in classical, NT, or patristic 
lexica. See D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Poémes Prodromiques en grec vulgaire 
(Amsterdam, 1910), Index, s.v., and H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 
(repr. Graz, 1954), s.v. Tà muda rñç xapó(aç uov, p. 285: this expression is 
found in the late medieval 'Eporozatyvia and in Renaissance Cretan texts; see 
S. Xanthoudidis, ‘Epwrdxpitoc (Iraklion, 1915), p. 729. These linguistic forms, 
although impossible to date precisely, are typical of the medieval vernacular. I 
am indebted to Dr. D. W. Holton for advice on several points. 
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to the tomb; there is rapid action and dialogue; and Mary's 
laments have an explicitly ritual character—she swoons, cries 
out, weeps, tears her face with her nails, and beats her breast. 
Twice she has to be pushed aside. She is a woman of flesh and 
blood, not the ethereal creature of the hymns and homilies. 
Rather than assume a direct influence of the Acta Pilati on later 
vernacular tradition, I should prefer to argue that the text had 
itself been subject to popular re-handling in the process of 
transmission. 

An interesting parallel to the Virgin’s lament in the Greek 
Acta Pilati is a long, lyrical prose lament, preserved in two 
manuscripts (c. 1450 and 1683), and written in Arabic, in Syriac 
Garshüni script. A. Mingana suggests that the document is 
earlier, constituting a further link in the chain of Acta Pilati, and 
probably a translation or close imitation of a Coptic document 
(surviving only in fragments) on the history of Pontius Pilate.** 
The lament is introduced by a long series of rhetorical questions 
which justify Mary’s grief by reference to the Patriarchs: ‘The 
weeping of Jacob, chief of the Patriarchs, has been renewed 
today, O my beloved; why then should not the Virgin Mary 
weep over her son, whom she conceived in virginity?’ It differs 
from the Greek Acta Pilati both in its elaborately rhetorical 
form, and in the sequence of events. There is no mention of 
Mary’s swoon, nor of her suicide wish. On the other hand, 
her complaint that the disciples have deserted Christ receives 
extensive treatment. The women who bring the news of the 
imminent Crucifixion to Mary ask her, ‘O Mary, what are you 
doing sitting while your son is being judged and insulted by the 
high priest of the Jews? . . . O dove of Hannah, what are 
you doing sitting while your son is being crucified?' This 
reproach—stronger than John's simple question in the Greek 
text ("Where were you that you did not come?’)—may be 
compared with Mary Magdalene's outright accusation in a 
modern ballad from Asia Minor, that Mary has been washing in 
a silver bath and combing her hair with an ivory comb, while 
Christ has been seized and is being tortured by the Jews.55 This 


34. A. Mingana, ‘Christian documents in Syriac, Arabic and Garshüni' 
(Woodbrooke Studies, IV [Cambridge, 19281), II, pp. 163-93. I owe this 
reference to Dr. S. P. Brock. 

35. Aaoypagía, XI (1984), 225, 48—50. 
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text does not prove any direct connection between the Arabic 
and Greek traditions of the Virgin's lament, but it does provide 
independent evidence for the continued re-handling of apo- 
cryphal material in vernacular literature. 


V. Vernacular threnoi and Passion Play fragments 


The vernacular tradition to which the verse laments of the late 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine period belong marks a change 
of direction in Byzantine literature. Old and well-established 
themes, both religious and secular, are adapted to suit the tastes 
of a wider audience, while influences both from oral poetry and 
the west become more apparent. The metre is usually the 
fifteen-syllable politikos stichos, with rhyming couplets introduced 
from the end of the fifteenth century. The language of our verse 
laments varies from a vernacular koine, with a high proportion of 
archaisms (due to the influence of the language of the church) to 
a more consistent use of dialect. Authorship in many cases is 
hard to determine, but some are identifiable as Cretan and two 
as Cypriot.*® 

Probably the earliest of them is one entitled @pñvoç rñç 
ünepay(ac @eoróxou eic tiv Eraúpogu tov Acanórou Xpiorob, 

- surviving in several manuscripts, and belonging probably to 

the fifteenth or even to the fourteenth century. Of the two 
manuscripts on which M. Manousakas bases his edition, one is 
from Mt. Sinai, in the hand of a Cretan monk named Makarios, 
and the other is dated 1696.? The language is consistently 
archaizing with no trace of dialect. It opens with a short 
introduction of lines adapted from the hymns (1-6),5 and 
concludes with an enkomion to Mary (112-24) which 
Manousakas considers to be a later addition. The intervening 
lament is spoken entirely by Mary. All the themes can be traced 
back to earlier literature (hymns, Epitaphios Threnos and Acta 
Pilati), while some lines have been only slightly adapted from 
these sources to fit the metre.3° While neither the literary merit 

86. Edited and unedited texts are listed by Manousakas, Mélanges Merlier, II 
(1956), 51, n. 1. 

87. Ibid., p. 64, n. 2. 

38. See above, notes 11 and 15. 

89. Address to Christ, “How can you suffer thus?’ (hymns), 7-17; address to 


Jews, past miracles (Romanos, hymns), 18-28; Christ's lost beauty, nature’s 
suffering (Epitaph. Threnos, homilies), 40—9; address to Gabriel (hymns), 50-8; 
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nor the originality of the poem may be great, several stylistic 
features, such as the variable ‘refrain’ (vié wou and vié uov kai Océ 
ov) at metrically significant points in the line, may owe 
something to the techniques of oral recitation. Certainly the 
poem has enjoyed long-lasting popularity, if only indirectly: 
Manousakas has shown that it formed the basis of a longer 
lament in rhyming couplets, composed in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century by the Kephallonian poet, Anthimos 
Diakrousis. A Cretan manuscript with substantially the same 
text but without the name of Diakrousis has recently come to 
light, dated 1855; further, a ¢hrenos, similar to that of the 1855 
manuscript, is sung to this day on Good Friday in several 
villages of East Crete near Ierapetra. It is performed alongside 
the modern ballads from written texts, of which thirteen 
versions survive, representing three main branches of the 
tradition.*! Here, then, we have a link between one of the 
earliest threnoi, which incorporates some considerably older 
material, and modern popular tradition. 

Another threnos survives in a manuscript copied by the Cretan 
scholar Ioannes Plousiadenos between the years 1450 and 
1467. It has certain general similarities with the previous text, 
but it cannot be shown to be based directly upon it. One of its 
most interesting features is its linguistic variety: although 


address to Symeon (hymns), 59-64; lament and address to Christ (homilies, 
Christos Paschon, Acta Pilati), 65-80; invocation to women to weep with her and 
prayer to Cross to bend (Acta Pilati), 81-96; praise of Christ (hymns), 97-111. 
For a few examples of lines adapted from earlier texts to fit the metre, see 
above, notes 11, 15, 25 and 31; and for line 42: ó /Atoc éoxóraoev tò pac xal 
nÀÀowó0n, cf. Epitaph. Threnos, II, 52: kai éoxdtacev ó Moc tò oàc and 
Ephraem, p. 568: Sol suum obscuravit lumen, et a se alius factus est. Our 
threnos shows closer parallels, both in motifs and phrases, to Ephraem's 
planctus than to any other single text. 

40. Manousakas, Mélanges Merlier, 11, pp. 69-73: Diakrousis’ version has 
246 lines, of which 1-174 are derived from lines 1-111 of the earlier threnos, the 
increase in number being due to the addition of a further line to complete the 
rhyming couplet. Lines 175-246 are an expansion of the concluding enkomion 
(112-24). 

41. See M. Amarioti, 'H 'Ilepiorauévn', 'Enernpic tic 'Eraipetac Kpgrikàv 
Zmovóàv, II (1989), 313-23, and G. Amaryianakis, Aaixdv oriyioópynua rob 
Opíjvov tig Ocorókou eic r)v Eraópoociv toù Xpiatob, 'Enevnpic toù Kévtpov 
'Epeúvnç tic 'EAAgvixijc Aaoypagtac, XX-XXI (1969), 185-22. 

42. M. Manousakas, 'A0nva, LXVIII (1965), 54—9. 
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archaisms abound, they are justifiable within the religious 
context of the poem, and do not detract from the demotic 
flavour of the whole. There is also a freer use of dialect elements, 
some of which are identifiable as Cretan.** The whole threnos is 
spoken by Mary, who begins by lamenting Christ's death and 
lost beauty in a direct address (1—26), then reminds the Jews of 
how they have benefited from God's goodness in the past only to 
reward him with ingratitude now (27-80), and appeals to all 
nature to demonstrate its anger and sorrow (81—97). Then she 
turns again to Christ and laments, in a passage where her 
expression of grief has something of the immediacy and 
simplicity of Sarah's laments for Isaac in the seventeenth- 
century play, The Sacrifice of Abraham: 


"Q 'Inoo? yAvkérate, à 'Inoo vié nou, 

7c và «ae» 0éao, tékvov uov, otÓ uvijua và utooé Bw 

jj nöç (éyó» xopic éaév ord antti và yuptoo, 

ROC và yupíao i) rancivi) Cévi kai moveuévn 

Ñ nàc và Chow, téxvov uov, ñ rapazoveuévn; 

Aéyo và uz à ord uvi)ua cov, vá ‘uar u’ éoev óuáói 

kai và karéBo aíyuxr, ovCÓvravr otòv "Aónv, 

và óe(po 'kei rà othOn uov eic robc nporátopác pov ... 
(98-105) 


A new variation on the suicide wish is introduced at this point. 
Mary desires to go down to Hades alive in order to seek out her 
forefathers and blame them for what has happened (106-41). 
Adam and Eve, also Cain, are held responsible through their sin 
and violence, while Abraham is accused of having created a typos 
agreeing to sacrifice Isaac: 


"Q 'ABpadu, xnpondtop pou, où Edeicac tov rTÚmov, 
dtavavtov épéptwoes tov 'laaàk ta gúla, 
va mac ázávo oto Bovvív, 0voíav và Tov xáunc. 
Kai dgod tov n ijyec oro Bovviv x 'éOnxec kai rà (Aa, 
écijnAoaec tov 'Iaaak óceuévov xépia—nóóia, 
iva tov opá£nc, 'ABpaáy, 0vaoía và Tov káunc. 

(116-21) 


43. Ibid., pp. 53-4. 
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She concludes with a long prayer to all Christians to come with 
her and rejoice in the salvation which the Crucifixion has 
brought (142~89). 

This poem has a freshness and individuality. Different details 
are used to elaborate familiar motifs. The idea of Mary’s live 
descent to Hades may derive from a combination of sources, 
from the Apocalypse of the Virgin, where she visits the souls of the 
damned in Hades and intercedes on their behalf, and from the 
apocryphal Descensus Christi ad inferos, which refers to the 
presence in Hades of the Old Testament patriarchs.** At the 
same time, it is hard to avoid comparison with the Hades of the 
modern moirologia, which is not clearly distinguished from 
Paradise, and also with Mary’s plea to Christ at the end of some 
Good Friday ballads to give her the keys of Paradise, so that she 
can comfort old men who lie in pitch and babies who have 
forgotten their mothers!*5 

Distinct from these vernacular verse threnot are the short 
dramatizations of the Passion, such as the Cretan poet Marinos 
Falieros’ @pñvoç eic ta Ilá0g xai thv Xraípoow Xpiorod 
(sixteenth century), which is a free dramatic adaptation of the 
Gospel story, with 264 of its 404 lines spoken by Mary.'* In 
another Cretan Mvotijpio töv Iaððv, the anonymous poet 
makes use of an episodic-dramatic form to compress the Gospel 
story into just over 300 rhyming couplets.*’ Mary's lament is 
unfortunately in a missing part of the text, but the scene where 
Judas betrays Christ to the Jews contains parallels both with 
western Passion Plays and with the modern ballads:** 


44. "ArokáAwic tic @eoróxou, see A. V. Vassiliev, Anecdota Graeco—byzantina, 
I (Moscow, 1893), pp. 188ff. A version in Cretan dialect has been edited by 
R. M. Dawkins, Konrixñ) 'AnokáAvyic vic Ocotókov, Kpnrikà Xpovixd, II (1948), 
487—500. 

45. Aaoypagía, XI (1984), 257 (Asia Minor). 

46. The text is discussed in detail by Manousakas, Mélanges Merlier, II, 
51-60. 

47. M. Manousakas and O. Parlangeli, "Ayveoro xpytixd 'Muorijpio t&v 
Ila0àv toù Xpratob, Kontixa Xpovixá, VIII (1954), 109—19. 

48. See, for example, the Montecassino Passion, the earliest extant western 
Passion Play (second half of the twelfth century), ed. D. M. Inguanez, 'Un 
dramma della Passione del secolo XII’, Miscellanea Cassinese, XII (1986), 7-38, 
lines 7-18, where Judas tells the Jews that Christ will convert the people away 
from their true faith, and promises to betray him for a suitable reward; and 
lines 34~45 for Judas’ betrayal of Christ by a kiss. For a comparable scene ina 
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Judas— 'EAáre và rayatvoyuev, rínorec u)v poñüore! 
ékeivov tov repurAektóà kai TOV @iÀrjoo, mudore! 

(to Christ) Xaipe, ‘PauBt, AtóáokaAe! toUtovc ózob oë gépvo 
tpiávta ápyÜpia áztávo oov án'ólovc rovc kepóaívo. 
Iliáoere, óéoere ogiktà robtov ónob oüc ó(6o, 

Qç 0éÀere TOV káuere, Cyd aac Tov ztpoóíóo. 
'Erobrov Aéyovow Xpiotóv, nov nokàà oáoc yávei 
TÒ yévoc aac xa0nuepvó, Xpiotiavovc tovc káuvet. 
Xoptdoete rà xépia aac dndvw ord kopyulv rov, 

ez ciói) áróc tov n0éÀnoe và xáam tv Cofjv rov. 

Christ — (e, xai uè tò glÀnua ñp0eçvà uë xoundóvnc; 

(39-49) 


The question of western influence on these poems is too 
complex to be discussed here, but the flourishing of Latin and 
vernacular planctus and Passion Plays from the second half of the 
twelfth century, and throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, must have had some impact on Greek tradition, and 
may account for the increased popularity of our theme. In the 
case of the two verse threnoi there seems little reason to suppose 
specific western influence, since so much of their form and 
content derives from earlier Byzantine material; but the 
possibility of a more direct western influence on the dramatic 
poems cannot be excluded. The only precedents in Greek for a 
dramatization of the Passion are the Christos Paschon, and a 
scenario in learned prose which A. C. Mahr considers to be of 
Cypriot origin, c. 1270.*? His claim that this is the ‘first complete 
Passion Play known to history’ cannot, however, be upheld, 
since the Montecassino Passion is at least a century older. The 
final scenes are missing, but it deals in full with events from 
Judas’ betrayal to Mary’s few lines of vernacular planctus at the 
foot of the Cross. The Cypriot manuscript provides only the 
scenario, not the complete text. One detail which suggests a 
possible link between the Cypriot play and modern folk 
tradition is the specific mention in the Crucifixion and 


modern ballad from Thrace, see Aaoypagta, XI (1934), 250, ll. 4071, 46; xal uè 
TÒ uáti Éyveye Kal uë TÒ aróua Aéyeu/—Avróc elvai kal more tov, yAfyopa uñ 
aac púyn . . ./'An' rà paddid tov ziácave, ord uápuapa Tov Kpobgayv. 
49. Mahr, The Cyprus Passion Cycle, introduction. 

50. Inguanez, op. cit. See also Sticca, The Latin Passion Play, pp.-39-121. 
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Deposition scenes of the yaAxeóc or Kouoópóuoç, the vagrant 
smith who nails Christ to the Cross and later takes him down. 
But the legendary forging of the nails also occurs ina thirteenth- 
century French religious poem, Passion des Jongleurs, and in a 
Passion Play, also from France, assigned to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, where the smith is struck with leprosy, and 
his wife, who is forced to perform the task, curses Jesus.5! All we 
can say is that this motif, common to Greek and to western 
medieval tradition, has found its way into a considerable 
number of the modern ballads. In my opinion, neither the 
Christos Paschon nor the Cypriot scenario provides sufficient 
proof that dramatic presentations of the Passion had any real 
basis in Greek popular tradition before they became widespread 
in the west. The paucity of Greek material, together with the 
similarities between the western and the sixteenth-century 
Cretan plays, suggests that the Passion Play was essentially a 
western phenomenon. 

On the other hand, the main features of the Virgin’s lament 
were well established in Greek before the twelfth century, and 
this tradition was clearly familiar to the vernacular poets of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. Their chief contribution lay 
in the freer handling of material, and above all in the 
popularization of the language. There is some individuality, if 
not originality, of treatment, and several indications of a 
connection with the techniques of oral transmission and with 
certain motifs in the modern folk ballads. 


VI. Modern folk tradition 


It would be impossible here to give an exhaustive analysis of 
the numerous and diverse laments of the Virgin which have 
survived in Greek folk tradition. I shall discuss certain features 
found in a selection of texts, which will indicate something of 
the range and scope of the material, and how it is related to the 
Byzantine material already discussed. 

The ‘Songs of Good Friday’, as they are frequently known, 
have been recorded from most parts of the Greek-speaking 
world, from Calabria in S. Italy, from the Dodecanese, Crete, 


51. Ibid., pp. 154-5. Mahr discusses the relation of this scene to 
iconographical representations of the Crucifixion in the fifteenth century, 
pp. 63ff. and Chapter V. 
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Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the Pontos, as well as rom mainland 
Greece.5? All have certain fundamental characteristics in 
common. They are ritual, occasional songs, performed not for 
entertainment at any time of the year, but exclusively during 
Holy Week, usually by the women as they decorate the Epitaphios 
with flowers, or keep vigil over it during the night. In form and 
structure they are closer to the paraloges than to the moirologia, 
since they combine narrative and dramatic with lyrical elements. 
They are also collective rather than individual songs, forming 
part of a religious ceremony which involves the whole parish. 
Unlike many other types of folk-song, they have been exposed 
to the influence of a non-oral tradition—specifically, to the 
influence of Holy Week hymns and Gospel readings, and of the 
Epitaphios Threnos. 

Most versions begin with a general statement of lamenta- 
tion. Some proceed to relate the events preceding the 
Crucifixion—the Last Supper (Rhodes, Pontos) Pilate's 
judgement, and Judas' betrayal of Christ to the Jews (Thrace, 
Asia Minor). News of the flagellation, torture, and imminent 
Crucifixion is taken to Mary, either by John (Kastellorizo), or 
more usually by Mary Magdalene. In one version from Asia 
Minor, Christ asks bitterly, “Will no one go and tell my mother? 
Only Mary Magdalene will go!' (Asia Minor [B]). Usually, Mary 
is at home praying (Asia Minor [A], Rhodes, Chios, Thrace), but 
sometimes she is found in her bath (Asia Minor [B], Pontos), and 
is suitably reproached. On hearing the news, Mary swoons, and 
has to be revived with quantities of water (all versions). She sets 
off with the other women, calling on the way at the house of the 
gipsy nail-maker who forged the nails for the Cross (Cyprus [A] 
and [B], Thrace, Pontos, Kastellorizo, Asia Minor [A] and [B]), 
and cursing him to eternal vagrancy (Kastellorizo, Thrace, Asia 
Minor [B]). The gipsy was asked for three nails, but decided to 


52. A bibliography is given by E. Stamatouli in Aaoypagía, XI (1984), 258. 
Details of the versions I have referred to in the text are as follows: Rhodes—S. 
Baud-Bovy, Chansons du Dodécanése (Athens, 1985), 1, pp. 47-58; Chios—K. 
Kanellakis, X:axà 'AváAekra (Athens, 1890), pp. 47-58; Kastellorizo—4eArfov 
tic lgropikf)c kal 'EÓvoAoyixic "Eraipe(íac tijc 'EAMáóoc, IV (1892), 722 85—6; 
Thrace—Aaoypagía, XI (1934), 249-53; Pontos— Apyeiov IIóvrov, XV (1950), 
181—2; Asia Minor [Al—Mixpaociatikà Xpovixd, IV (1948), 215-17; Asia Minor 
[B]—Aaoypagta, XI (1934), 254-7; Cyprus [Al—Sakellarios, Ta Kvzpiaká 
(Athens, 1890-1), II, pp. 84-8; Cyprus [Bl—Aaoypaoía, XXI (1963-4), 422—3. 
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make five instead (all versions)—two for the hands, two for the 
feet, and the bitterest of all for the heart. Reaching the scene of 
the Crucifixion, Mary is bewildered by the crowds, as in the Acta 
Pilati, recognizing only John. She asks him which is her son, and 
he points to Christ, naked and blood-stained. She swoons again, 
and is revived as before. She then turns to Christ, who by this 
time is on the Cross, and laments. In a version from Cyprus 
which is probably old, she introduces many themes and phrases 
which are familiar from Byzantine tradition.5* Not all versions 
give such an extensive lament, but in most, she laments first his 
lost beauty:5* 


I'óka uov, noù v rà KGAA gov kal noù "v óuopgiá oov; 
(Asia Minor [B] 93) 


She desires to kiss her son and wipe the blood from his wounds, 
asking him (Thrace) or the Cross (Pontos) to bend down. Then 
she expresses her loneliness and despair, without family or 
friends, or because, unlike other mothers, she has not and never 
will have another child (Thrace). She determines to kill herself 
(all versions), by stabbing, hanging, drowning, or by jumping 
over a cliff. She begs Christ for one final word of comfort, and, 
in a version from Chios which is remarkably faithful to the 
Gospel story, he replies: 


—ITdpe l'iÁvvn, t) uávva oov Kal, uávva pou, tov viyió oov 
(Chios, no. 74) 


In other versions he tells her not to weep, saying that if she gives 
way to despair, there can be no salvation for the rest of mankind. 
She must go home to prepare the rusk and wine for the paregoria 
(funeral feast) Most versions end at this point, but one 
continues with an account of how Joseph of Arimathaea goes 
with Mary (who swoons for the tenth time!) to the house of 


58. Cyprus [A], ll. 7-100. 

54. A similar formula is found in versions from Cyprus, Thrace, Rhodes, 
Pontos, and Asia Minor [A]. Cf. Tà tpayové: toù vexpob áóepgob, N. Politis, 
*Exdoyai ano rà tpayovdia vob éAAgvixo? Aaod (Athens, 1914), no. 92,1. 65: Héc 
uov, noù elvai rà káAAn aov Kai no eivai ñ Aefevtiá aov. There is no reason to 
suppose the dependence of one song upon the other. 
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Pilate to obtain permission for the burial of Christ's body, and 
concludes with the burial scene, a further lament, and the 
paregoria at Mary's house (Cyprus [A]). 

The fullest versions are those recorded from Asia Minor, the 
Pontos, Cyprus, Thrace, and Chios. Some, notably from parts 
of the Dodecanese, are considerably curtailed, containing only 
the opening line Sýuepa uabpoc oùpavóç, oñuepa uaúpn uépa, 
and a few of the motifs summarized above. The episodic- 
dramatic structure of the longer ballads has given way to a more 
lyrical treatment. I 

In what ways do the modern ballads differ from the Byzantine 
laments, and how far can the differences be explained in terms 
of oral variation? In a Thracian version, when Judas and the 
Jews surprise Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, they are 
invited by him to sit and dine at silver tables, and to drink from 
silver goblets, but they refuse, saying they have come out of 
friendship, not to eat or drink. The episode recalls the songs of 
the Akritic cycle about Digenis and Charos, where Charos 
refuses a similar invitation from Digenis.55 The dramatic effect 
is, perhaps, deliberate, and the inclusion of this motif here may 
have been influenced by the context of the Last Supper, which 
was, according to some versions, the occasion of Christ's 
betrayal and seizure (Rhodes, Pontos). Second, the versions 
which describe Mary as in her bath when the news is brought 
may depart from the scriptures, but they are fully in accordance 
with the ballad-singer’s handling of events, where bad news 
is brought last to the person most closely concerned, who, 
quite unsuspecting, is inappropriately occupied.59 Third, the 
confusion in most versions between John the Evangelist and 
John the Baptist is another case of the oral poet re-handling 
events, not according to historical truth, but according to what 
is familiar to himself and his audience. 

Some details, however, are less easily explained simply in 
terms of oral variation, or of the accretion of motifs from other 
folk songs. In the Thracian version, Christ attempts to avoid 


55. Aaoypagia, XI (1934), 250, ll. 33-8, cf. Politis, op. cit., p. 259, no. 4, Il. 
5-12. 

56. See Politis, op. cit, no. 70, Il. 11-12: ‘Eoeic tpàre xal nivere xal 
Aiavorpayovóüre,/xal niow aac koupoeúouve Xapaxrvoi xovpaápoi (Akritic), and 
no. 53, ll. 8-14 (Kleftic). 
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capture, after he has been betrayed by Judas, by means of a 
strange metamorphosis, which makes some see him as an old 
man and some as an infant. This detail can be paralleled in a 
local folk tradition, where Christ escapes his pursuers on 
Maundy Thursday by turning into a small child and hiding in 
the basket of a passing Arab girl; and it belongs to a widespread 
popular tradition that Christ had magic powers.5? Further, three 
versions refer to the presence of the curious ‘Saint Kale’, either 
as one of the women who accompanies Mary to the scene of the 
Crucifixion (Kastellorizo), or as her first cousin, who passes by 
when Mary is preparing the paregoria and calls out: 


—lIloióc €ióe yu eic 10 otavpó kaiuáva oro tpan éC ; 
(Asia Minor [A], 94) 


This gratuitous abuse provokes from Mary a curse that this 
'sain should possess a church out in the oceans, not among 
men, where neither priest nor deacon can take the liturgy. 'Saint 
Kale’ is, in fact, none other than ‘Kyra Kale’ or ‘Kyra Kalo’ of 
Greek folklore—a figure of pagan origin, who possesses magic 
and sometimes evil powers, and, as leader of the Nereids, is 
associated with mountains and sea.5* Her presence in the Good 
Friday ballads should be seen not merely as an accretion, but, as 
I have argued elsewhere, as an indication of how certain deeply- 
rooted pagan associations have become incorporated with the 
tradition of the Virgin's lament.?? Finally, there is the detail 
of Mary trying to reach Christ and finding the doors locked and 
the windows barred, which is found in several versions but in 
different contexts: at the house of Pilate (Chios), otoù Anorñ 
(Barabbas?—Thrace), or even orob otroluorñ, presumably a 
linguistic corruption of Anoríñç (Asia Minor [B]). If, as K. 
Romaios has suggested,9? the line has crept in from the well- 
known Tpayoíót toù vekpob áóepgob, where Arete finds the 
doors and windows of her mother's house bolted and barred 


57. See Aaoypagía; XI (1934), 250—1, n. 2. 

58. See K. Romaios, Tó Moipoddy: tic Mavaytac, 'Apxeiov Ilóvrov, XIX 
(1954), 197-214; Politis, Aaoypagia, I (1909), 350, and J. C. Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1909), p. 164. 

59. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament, pp. 75-6, 78-82. 

60. Romaios, op. cit., 216. 
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after she has been brought home by the revenant of her brother 
Kostantis, how do we explain its presence in songs from 
different regions, and in different contexts? When Mary reaches 
Christ, he is apparently at Golgotha, therefore the mention of 
doors is inappropriate. There seems to be a confused memory of 
Jesus’ trial and subsequent torture in the Judgement Hall: 
according to one tradition preserved in medieval Latin planctus, 
Mary, hearing of Christ’s capture, goes with the other women to 
the Temple where he is being tortured, and, finding the doors 
closed, laments outside in an all-night vigil.5! There can be no 
question of any direct connection, but it is conceivable that a 
similar tradition was known in Greece and survived in garbled 
form in the folk songs. In any case, locked doors and barred 
windows are common obstacles to ballad heroes and heroines, 
and there is no need to postulate the influence of a particular 
ballad. 

More fundamental is the divergence from Byzantine tradi- 
tion in the interpretation of the Crucifixion. The folk ballads 
scarcely mention the Descent to Hades, or the Resurrection, 
emphasizing instead Mary’s preparation of the paregoria. The 
ritual feast for the dead, which is of pagan origin, is still 
performed today by the bereaved family; but here, it has been 
invested with a new significance, since Mary will prepare the 
meal for all to share, thereby uniting those divided by death: 


—Iláve, untépa u’, otd Kado Kai ati)v ka?) thy Opa, 

BáAe kpaa uéo` ró yuadi ki dgpadto madu dót, 

KÁTOE, páva, oth tpdne ca ki Exape tpeic Bobkec, 

xai káve thv napnyopid, thv edp’ ó kóouoc óÀoç, 

và ró 'Bp' i) uáv' dn’ 10 naidi Kai 10 naidi dn’ 13)v uáva, 

và tó ‘Bon kal T 'ávrpóyuvo, tò zttoÀvayaznuévo. 

Záffato va uë kaprepijc rj Mpa ë¿ thc vixtac. 

"Otav óiraBá(ouv oi ékkAgaiéc kal yáAAovv ot nandédec, 

0' áveata0 0, Oà nevaxtó, Oa ‘AOD otv zpáncCá oov. 

Tóte, kepá uov IIavayiá, vá 'xnç xapéc ueyáAec. 
(Thrace, 122-31) 


61. Cremaschi, Aevum, XXIX (1955), 425: cumque pervenissem usque ad 
templum,/inveni portas clausas,/et intrare non potui;/stabam ergo foris 
plorans,/et eiulans,/in amaritudine cordis, cf. p. 443. 
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The modern ballads share with the Byzantine material a 
sufhcient number of common elements to establish that they 
belong, ultimately, to the same tradition. At the same time, 
events and situations have been freely re-handled, not 
according to any written text, but according to the principles 
and techniques of oral poetry, the three essential ingredients of 
which are variation, selection, and continuity. The human 
aspect and dramatic potential of the theme have been exploited 
to the full, to the exclusion of theological or mystical elements. 
Thus, Mary addresses Christ not as “my son and God', as in the 
Byzantine laments, but simply as *my son', and Christ himself is 
sometimes credited with powers more magic than divine. The 
Greek tradition of the Virgin's lament, if seen in its entirety, 
shows not the predomination of the ‘new Christian ethos over 
the older, pagan elements', as de Martino argued, but the 
creative absorption of a religious story into oral tradition. 


University of Birmingham 


62. See M. Karpeles, “Definition of Folk Music', Journal of the International 
Folk Music Council, VII (1955), 6, cf. 23. 
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